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compound microscope in the hands of each student or each small 
group. The physiological experiments are 33 in number. 

The author follows the plan of Gray's Elements both in dwelling 
very largely on phanerogamous plants and in his order of presentation 
of topics. He follows the cycle of development from seed and root 
through stem, bud, leaf, flower, and fruit back to seed again. The 
physiology and morphology of these organs" are carefully presented. 
The minute anatomy and in fact the whole subject is illustrated by 
many diagrams and pictures. 

The subject of fertilization and of the dependence of plants upon 
wind and animals is illustrated at much greater length than is usual in 
elementary books. The chapter on "The Struggle for Existence" is 
one of the most interesting in the book. It includes among other 
topics the following : weeds, their origin ; the dispersal of seeds ; 
destruction of plants by unfavorable climates, by other plants, by ani- 
mals ; adaptations to meet adverse conditions ; how plants protect 
themselves. The study of a few types of " flowerless " plants is given 
after the study of the higher forms has been completed. These include 
protococcus, the yeast plant, black mould, pigeon weed, moss, and a 
fern. 

Four useful appendices are given : (a) on the use of the compound 
microscope ; (f) apparatus and reagents ; (c) material for study ; (d) list 
of reference books. "East of the hundredth parallel " on page v means, 
of course, east of the hundredth meridian. 

R. H. Cornish 

The Morgan Park Academy 
The University of Chicago 



Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions. By James C. Egbert, 
Jr., Ph.D., Adj. Professor of Latin, Columbia College. Pages 
468. Price $3.50. American Book Company. 

The cause of classical scholarship in America has been distinctly 
aided by the publication of Professor Egbert's excellent work on Latin 
Inscriptions. The book is a marked advance upon anything attempted 
hitherto on this subject in English. Its appearance at this time may 
well be taken as a practical illustration of the substantial progress that 
Latin studies have made in this country during the last decade. What- 
ever may be the outcome of the present transition period in educational 
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affairs and whatever principle may prevail in the new college curricu- 
lum, it is gratifying to note that our classical teachers are so generally 
alive to the demands of the age, and while employing correct scientific 
methods in their work are at the same time producing some of the most 
attractive and serviceable helps that have ever been placed in the hands 
of students. German scholarship and American practicality have been 
combined with the most happy results. 

Professor Egbert recognizes in his introduction the needs of begin- 
ners in the study of Latin Epigraphy, and gives with appropriate 
comment the works to be used and the method to be followed. He 
includes in his convenient bibliography the most valuable books 
and collections, a list of the leading periodicals dealing with the new 
matter which is constantly coming to light, and a good outline descrip- 
tion of the Corpus, the great storehouse from which the materials for 
the smaller collections and handbooks are taken. 

The body of the work is divided into three parts, each of these 
comprising three chapters. In the first the Latin alphabet and Roman 
numerals are discussed. The former is treated in reference both to 
history and morphology, and its development is well illustrated by 
numerous plates and tables. Part II is devoted to the Roman name, 
the imperial titles, and the cursus honorum. It also contains a chrono- 
logical list of the Roman emperors and a large number of inscrip- 
tions for practice. The latter are chosen with special reference to the 
general principles and explanations set forth and illustrated in the 
text. In a similar way Part III deals with Tituli and Documents. 
Under the former, dedicatory, sepulchral, and honorary inscriptions 
are described ; likewise inscriptions on public works and on movable 
objects, including weights and measures, armor, water pipes, jewelry, 
mine products, tiles, bricks, and vessels of clay. Under the head of 
Documents, laws and decrees, private, public, military, and sacred 
documents, and wall inscriptions are discussed and interpreted. The 
final chapter gives an interesting and exceedingly practical account of 
the restoration and dating of inscriptions, and in addition to this con- 
tains lists of archaisms, of the Roman legions, members of the 
imperial family, and the various abbreviations found in epigraphical 
remains. An index and table of inscriptions complete the whole 
and add to the value and convenience of the book. 

The work contains in all nearly 700 inscriptions. These, with the 
exception of inscriptions taken from movable objects, are printed in 
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ordinary type without any attempt to imitate the original letters. The 
book is rendered very attractive in appearance, and its value for purposes 
of instruction is greatly increased by a large number of photographic 
reproductions from the facsimiles of Ritschl's Monumenta Epigraphica 
and Hiibner's Exempla. The most interesting among these illustra- 
tions are the famous Duenos inscription, the fibula Prmnestina, the 
decretutn of L. yfimilius Paulus, 189 B.C., the Monologium Rusticum 
Colotianum, various leges, and the tabulce of a Dacian triptych. 

In the preparation of this volume the author has necessarily prof- 
ited very much by the labors of others, to all of whom he makes due 
acknowledgment, especially to Cagnat, Hiibner, and Dessau. He has, 
however, shown genuine enthusiasm in dealing with his subject, and 
has given abundant proof of a thorough mastery of details, which 
alone could make possible the successful completion of his task. 

The immediate value of this treatise lies in the fact that it will give to 
English-speaking students a ready introduction in their own language 
to a most interesting and important department of Latin study. The 
books of Allen and Wordsworth have rendered good service in their 
day, but the present condition of classical teaching demands a more 
complete and attractive work than either of those pioneer volumes of 
twenty years ago. With this manual completely mastered, the student 
will be prepared to pursue his investigations and researches in the 
almost limitless materials that will lie open to him and invite his 
attention. 

It would not be an easy matter to improve upon Professor Egbert's 
work, and yet we would suggest that fuller explanatory notes on some 
of the most difficult inscriptions would be of special value to the 
beginner, as the reference books to which he must otherwise look for 
aid are not always easily accessible or convenient to use. Then again 
the immense importance of inscriptions as sources of historical infor- 
mation might have been made more prominent. A special chapter 
duly emphasizing this point, followed by a full discussion of a few 
inscriptions carefully chosen for the purpose of illustrating this partic- 
ular feature, would be of the highest service. The chief excellence of 
Rushforth's brief treatise lies in the emphasis he places upon the his- 
torical side of epigraphical studies and in his well-directed effort to aid 
the learner in gaining a due appreciation of "the value of inscriptions 
as historical evidence." 

It may not be out of place here to call attention to the paper on 
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" Latin Inscriptions and Latin Literature" read by Professor Warren of 
Johns Hopkins University before the American Philological Association 
at its annual meeting in 1895, and published in full in the Transactions. 
This furnishes an excellent introduction to Professor Egbert's book, 
and shows the pupil in how many ways inscriptions have contributed 
to our knowledge of language, history, law, and literature. 

The publishers deserve hearty commendation for the excellent taste 
and marked liberality they have shown in the mechanical makeup of 
the volume. 

Frank E. Rockwood 

Bucknell University 



The Education of the Greek People and its Influence on Civilization, 
By Thomas Davidson. D. Appleton & Company's Inter- 
national Educational Series. 

In the first chapter the author outlines his own conception of edu- 
cation and also gives his ideal educational programme. This chapter 
might well stand as an independent essay of great interest and value. 
Its purpose here is to present an ideal with which Greek education 
may be compared. 

From the second chapter I cannot forbear, even at the risk of the 
editor's scissors, from quoting the following : " To the cultivated 
Greek, life divided itself sharply into two portions, one to be devoted 
to means and the other to ends. Under means was included whatever 
related to practical life — the earning of a livelihood, politics, war, 
education, religious observances, etc.; under ends what were called 
the occupations of the muses — that is, fine art, science and philos- 
ophy. These, indeed, were the ends to which all other occupations 
were but means. The enjoyment of them was designated by the term 
diagoge (a course of life), which must be clearly distinguished, not 
only from practical life, but also from mere play or amusement. Play 
was regarded as a mere preparation for practical work, therefore as a 
means to a means ; diagoge, on the contrary, was the end and aim of 
practical work. This distinction conditioned the whole of Greek life 
and education." 

If teachers and educational theorists were to clearly distinguish the 
ends of life and their means in the light of Mr. Davidson's book, the 
coming of the educational millennium would be much hastened thereby. 



